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Racial violence erupted in the small and quiet Rosewood 
community January I-7, 1923. Rosewood, a Predominantly colored 
community, was home to the Bradley, Carrier, Carter, Goins, and 
Hall families, among others. Residents supported a school taught 
by Mahulda “Gussie” Brown Carrier, three churches,” and a Masonic 
lodge. Many of them owned their homes, some were business 
Owners, and others worked in nearby Sumner and at the Cummer 
Lumber Mill. This quiet life came to an end on January 1, 1923, 
when a white Sumner woman accused a black man of assaulting 
her. In the search for her alleged attacker, whites terrorized and 
killed Rosewood residents. In the days of fear and violence that 
followed, many Rosewood citizens sought refuge in the nearby 
woods. White merchant John M. Wright and other courageous 
whites sheltered some of the fleeing men, women and children. 
Whites burned Rosewood and looted livestock and property; “two 
were killed while attacking a home. Five blacks also lost their lives: 
Sam Carter, who was tortured for information and shot to death 
on January 1; Sarah Carrier; Lexie Gordon; James Carnier; ‘and 
Mingo Williams. Those who survived were forever scarred. 
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Seeking Justice — History Includes Rosewood 


THE ROSEWOOD SETTLEMENT 


Rosewood Florida was settled in 1847, nine miles east of Cedar Key which is in the 
Gulf Of Mexico. Most of the local economy drew on the timber industry and the name 
Rosewood refers to the reddish color of cut cedar wood. Two pencil mills were 
founded nearby in Cedar Key. Local residents also worked in several turpentine mills 
and a sawmill three miles away in Sumner, in addition to the farming of citrus and 
cotton. The hamlet grew enough to warrant the construction of a post office and train 
depot on the Florida Railroad in 1870, but it was never incorporated as a town. 


THE CEDAR INDUSTRY 


Eberhard Faber had a lumber mill on At- 
sena Otie Key, near Cedar Key, Florida un- 
til it was destroyed following the 1896 
Cedar Keys hurricane. The lumber industry 
really took off in Cedar Key around 1855. 


This is the year a man by the name of Eber- 
hard Faber bought up land for timber in 
the area. Faber owned pencil factories, 
which required a lot of wood for their man- 
ufacture. So he began shipping cedar wood 
north to his factories. In 1865, the first 
pencil mills were opened in Cedar Key, fur- 
ther bolstering the industry. 


\|This big pencil mill, 
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TURPENTINE AND SAWMILLS 


Initially, Rosewood had both black and white settlers. When most of the cedar trees 
in the area had been cut by 1890, the pencil mills closed, and many white residents 
moved to Sumner. By 1900, the population in Rosewood had become predominantly 
black. The village of Sumner was predominantly white, and relations between the two 
communities were relatively amicable. Two black families in Rosewood named Goins 
and Carrier were the most powerful. The Goins family brought the turpentine indus- 
try to the area, and in the years preceding the attacks were the second largest 
landowners in Levy County. To avoid lawsuits from white competitors, the Goins 
brothers moved to Gainsville, and the population of Rosewood decreased slightly. 
The Carriers were also a large family, primarily working at logging in the region. By 
the 1920s, almost everyone in the close-knit community was distantly related to each 
other. The population of Rosewood peaked in 1915 at 355 people. Florida had effec- 
tively disenfranchised black voters since the start of the 20th century by high require- 
ments for voter registration; both Sumner and Rosewood were part of a single voting 
precinct counted by the U.S. Census. In 1920, the combined population of both towns 
was 638 (344 black and 294 white). 
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Turpentine Harvesting 


THE 1896 HURRICANE 


While the industry continued to grow, peaking in the late 1880s, it was not to last. 
Though Cedar Key had become the western-most stop on the Florida Railroad in 
1860, increasing shipping into and out of the town, in 1886 a new railroad to Tampa 
was opened and decreased the amount of business flowing through Cedar Key. In ad- 
dition, years of unchecked logging reduced the numbers of the once plentiful cedar 
trees, making it hard to earn a living off what few remained. Lastly, in 1896, a devas- 
tating hurricane stuck Cedar Key, wiping out the lumber mills and destroying trees. 
The town was forced to move on. 


The 1896 Cedar Keys hurricane was a powerful and destructive tropical cyclone that 
devastated much of the East Coast of the United States, starting with Florida's Cedar 
Keys, near the end of September 1896. The storm's rapid movement allowed it to 
maintain much of its intensity after landfall and cause significant damage over a 
broad area. 


As a result, it became one of the costliest United States hurricanes at the time. The 
fourth tropical cyclone of the 1896 Atlantic hurricane season, it formed by September 
22, likely from a tropical wave, before crossing the Caribbean Sea just south of the 
Greater Antilles. It entered the Gulf of Mexico as the equivalent of a major hurricane 
on the Saffir—Simpson scale, and struck the Cedar Keys—an offshore island chain 
that includes the island and city of Cedar Key—early on the morning of September 29 
with winds of 125 mph. The area was inundated by a devastating 10.5 ft storm surge 
that undermined buildings, washed out the connecting railroad to the mainland, and 
submerged the smaller, outlying islands, where 31 people were killed. Strong winds 
also destroyed many of the red cedar trees that played an important role in the econ- 
omy of the region. 
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The 1896 Hurricane At Atsena Otie, Florida 


The 1896 hurricane that destroyed the Gulf coastal community of Atsena Otie 
and the cedar mill industry on which it depended is but a faint memory of 
those who dwell today in the shadow of the disaster. 


RACIAL TENSIONS IN FLORIDA 


As was common in the late 19th century South, Florida had imposed legal racial seg- 
regation under Jim Crow Laws requiring separate black and white public facilities 
and transportation. Black and white residents created their own community centers. 
By 1920, the residents of Rosewood were mostly self-sufficient. They had three 
churches, a school, a large Masonic Hall, a turpentine mill, a sugarcane mill, a base- 
ball team named the Rosewood Stars, and two general stores, one of which was 
white-owned. The village had about a dozen two-story wooden plank homes, other 
small two-room houses, and several small unoccupied plank farm and storage struc- 
tures Some families : 

owned pianos, organs, 
and other symbols of 
middle-class prosperity. 
Survivors of Rosewood 
remember it as a happy 
place. In 1995, survivor 
Robie Mortin recalled 
at age 79 that when she 
was a child there, that 
"Rosewood was a town 
where everyone's house 
was painted. There 
were roses everywhere 
you walked. Lovely." 


(Note) The community baseball team, the Rosewood Stars, had their own playing 
field (near the depot) and played home and home games against teams in Levy and 
surrounding counties. 
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In the aftermath of the Rosewood massacre, some moved and never returned. A 
number changed their names, including Aaron and Mahulda Gussie Brown Carrier, 
She was born Mahulda Gussie Brown May 5, 1894. She married Aaron Carrier 
December 19, 1917. Out of fear, they moved more than fifteen timesr. They changed 
their name to Aaron and Mahulda G. Carroll. Mahulda Gussie Brown Carrier/Carroll 
lived in fear until death on April 25, 1948 in Tampa Florida at the Clara Frye hospital. 
Her name is listed "Mahulda G. Carroll" on her headstone. 
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Racial violence at the time was common throughout the nation, manifested as indi- 
vidual incidents of extra-legal actions, or attacks on entire communities. Lynchings 
reached a peak around the start of the 20th century as southern states were disen- 
franchising black voters and imposing white supremacy. White supremacists used it 
as a means of social control throughout the South. In 1866 Florida, as did many 
Southern states, passed laws called Black Codes, disenfranchising black citizens. Al- 
though these were quickly overturned, and black citizens enjoyed a brief period of im- 
proved social standing, by the late 19th century black political influence was virtually 
nil. The white Democratic-dominated legislature passed a poll tax in 1885, which 
largely served to deter all poor voters. Losing political power, black voters suffered a 
deterioration of their legal and political rights in the years following. Without the 
right to vote, they were excluded as jurors and could not run for office, effectively ex- 
cluding them from the political process. The United States as a whole was experienc- 
ing rapid social changes: an influx of European immigrants, industrialization and the 
growth of cities, and political experimentation in the north . In the South, black 
Americans grew increasingly dissatisfied with their lack of economic opportunity and 
status as second-class citizens. Black turpentine workers were encouraged to stay in 
Florida only after they became scarce. 


"Jim Crow" being a disapproval term for an African-American. 
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Elected officials in Florida represented the voting white majority. Governor Napolean 
Bonapart Broward (1905-1909) suggested finding a location out of state for black 
people to live separately. Tens of thousands of people moved to the North during and 
after World War I in the Great Migration, unsettling labor markets and introducing 
more rapid changes into cities. 


They were recruited by many expanding northern industries, such as the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad, the steel industry, and meatpacking. Florida governors Park Trammell 
(1913-1917) and Sidney Catts (1917-1921) generally ignored the emigration of blacks 
to the North and its causes. While Trammell was state attorney general, none of the 
29 lynchings committed during his term were prosecuted, nor were any of the 21 that 
occurred while he was governor. Catts ran on a platform of white supremacy and 
anti-Chatolic sentiment. He openly criticized the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People (NAACP) when they complained he did nothing to in- 
vestigate two lynchings in Florida. Catts changed his message when the turpentine 
and lumber industries claimed labor was scarce. He began to plead with black work- 
ers to stay in the state. By 1940, 40,000 black people had left Florida to find employ- 
ment, but also to escape the oppression of segregation, underfunded education and 
facilities, violence, and disenfranchisement. 


When U.S. troop training began for World War I, many white Southerners were 
alarmed at the thought of arming black soldiers. A confrontation regarding the rights 
of black soldiers culminated in the Houston Riot of 1917. German propaganda en- 
couraged black soldiers to turn against their "real" enemies: American whites. Ru- 
mors reached the U.S. that French women had been sexually active with black Ameri- 
can soldiers, which University Of Florida historian David Colburn argues struck at 
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the heart of Southern fears about power and miscegenation. Colburn connects grow- 
ing concerns of sexual intimacy between the races to what occurred in Rosewood: 
"Southern culture had been constructed around a set of mores and values which 
places white women at its center and in which the purity of their conduct and their 
manners represented the refinement of that culture. An attack on women not only 
represented a violation of the South's foremost taboo, but it also threatened to dis- 
mantle the very nature of southern society." The transgression of sexual taboos sub- 
sequently combined with the arming of black citizens to raise fears among whites of 
an impending race war in the South. 


The influx of black people into urban centers in the Northeast and Midwest increased 
racial tensions in those cities. Between 1917 and 1923, racial disturbances erupted in 
numerous cities throughout the U.S., motivated by economic competition between 
different racial groups for industrial jobs. One of the first and most violent instances 
was a riot in East St. Louis, sparked in 1917. In the Red Summer of 1919, racially mo- 
tivated mob violence erupted in 23 cities—including Chicago, Omaha and Washing- 
ton D.C. - caused by competition for jobs and housing by returning World War I vet- 
erans of both races, and the arrival of waves of new European immigrants. Further 
unrest occurred in Tulsa in 1921, when whites attacked the black Greenwood commu- 
nity. David Colburn distinguishes two types of violence against black people up to 
1923: Northern violence was generally spontaneous mob action against entire com- 
munities. Southern violence, on the other hand, took the form of individual incidents 
of lynchings and other extrajudicial actions. The Rosewood massacre, according to 
Colburn, resembled violence more commonly perpetrated in the North in those years. 
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KU KLUX KLAN 


Ku Klux Klan (KKK) reached its peak membership in the South and Midwest after a 
revival beginning around 1915. Its growth was due in part to tensions from rapid in- 
dustrialization and social change in many growing cities; in the Midwest and West, its 
growth was related to the competition of waves of new immigrants from Southern 
and Eastern Europe. The KKK was strong in the Florida cities of Jacksonville and 
Tampa. Miami’s chapter was influential enough to hold initiations at the Miami 
Country Club. The Klan also flourished in smaller towns of the South where racial vi- 
olence had a long tradition dating back to the reconstruction Era. An editor of The 
Gainsville Daily Sun admitted that he was a member of the Klan in 1922, and praised 
the organization in print. 
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Despite Governor Catts' change of attitude, white mob action frequently occurred in 
towns throughout north and central Florida and went unchecked by local law en- 
forcement. Extrajudicial violence against black residents was so common that it sel- 
dom was covered by newspapers. In 1920, whites removed four black men from jail, 
who were suspects accused of raping a white woman in Macclenny, and lynched 
them. In Ocoee the same year, two black citizens armed themselves to go to the polls 
during an election. A confrontation ensued and two white election officials were shot, 
after which a white mob destroyed Ocoee's black community, causing as many as 30 
deaths, and destroying 25 homes, two churches, and a Masonic Lodge. Just weeks be- 
fore the Rosewood massacre, the Perry Race Riot occurred on 14 and 15 December 
1922, in which whites burned Charles Wright at the stake and attacked the black com- 
munity of Perry, Florida after a white schoolteacher was murdered. On the day fol- 
lowing Wright's lynching, whites shot and hanged two more black men in Perry; next 
they burned the town's black school, Masonic Lodge, church, amusement hall, and 
several families’ homes. 


The Ocoee massacre was a mass racial violence event that saw a white mob attack 
numerous African-American residents in the northern parts of Ocoee, Florida, a town 
located in Orange County near Orlando. The massacre took place on November 2, 
1920, the day of the U.S. presidential election. By most estimates, a total of 30-35 
black people were killed in the violence. Most African American-owned buildings and 
residences in northern Ocoee were burned to the ground. Other African Americans 
living in southern Ocoee were later killed or driven out of town by the threat of further 
violence being used against them. Thus, Ocoee essentially became an all-white or 
"sundown" town. The massacre has been described as the "single bloodiest day in 
modern American political history". 
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FANNIE TAYLOR'S STORY 


The Rosewood massacre occurred after a white woman in Sumner claimed she had 
been assaulted by a black man. Frances "Fannie" Taylor was 22 years old in 1923 and 
married to James, a 30-year-old millwright employed by Cummer & Sons in Sumner. 
They lived there with their two young children. James' job required him to leave each 
day during the darkness of early morning. Neighbors remembered Fannie Taylor as 
"very peculiar”: she was meticulously clean, scrubbing her cedar floors with bleach so 
that they shone white. Other women attested that Taylor was aloof; no one knew her 
very well. 


Cummer and Sons Cypress Company 
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Two events occurred in 1923 that would have a significant impact on the community 
of Lacoochee, in Northeast Pasco County. Arthur and Waldo Cummer — as the 
grandsons of Jacob Cummer — brought the Cummer Sons Cypress Company to the 
county. The fully electric cypress sawmill and box factory would go on to become one 
the largest sawmill operations in the United States. The company also would play a 
role in providing jobs for survivors of the Rosewood Massacre, which occurred in 
January 1923. 


On January 1, 1923, the Taylors’ neighbor reported that she heard a scream while it 
was still dark, grabbed her revolver and ran next door to find Fannie bruised and 
beaten, with scuff marks across the white floor. Taylor was screaming that someone 
needed to get her baby. She said a black man was in her house; he had come through 
the back door and assaulted her. The neighbor found the baby, but no one else. Tay- 
lor's initial report stated her assailant beat her about the face but did not rape her. 
Rumors circulated—widely believed by whites in Sumner—that she was both raped 
and robbed. The day before, the Klan had held a parade and rally of over 100 hooded 
Klansmen 50 miles away in Gainesville under a burning cross and a banner reading, 
"First and Always Protect Womanhood". 


The neighbor also reported the absence that day of Taylor's laundress, Sarah Carrier, 
whom the white women in Sumner called "Aunt Sarah". Philomena Goins, Carrier's 
granddaughter, told a different story about Fannie Taylor many years later. She 
joined her grandmother Carrier at Taylor's home as usual that morning. They 
watched a white man leave by the back door later in the morning before noon. She 
said Taylor did emerge from her home showing evidence of having been beaten, but it 
was well after morning. Carrier's grandson and Philomena's brother, Arnett Goins, 
sometimes went with them; he had seen the white man before. The black community 
of Rosewood believed that Fannie Taylor had a white lover, they got into a fight that 
day, and he beat her. When the man left Taylor's house, he went to Rosewood. 


Levy County Sheriff Robert Elias Walker raised a posse and started an investigation. 
When they learned that Jesse Hunter, a black prisoner, had escaped from a chain 
gang, they began a search to question him about Taylor's attack. Men arrived from 
Cedar Key, Otter Creek, Chiefland and Bronson to help with the search. Adding con- 
fusion to the events recounted later, as many as 400 white men began to gather. 
Sheriff Walker deputized some of them. Walker asked for dogs from a nearby convict 
camp, but one dog may have been used by a group of men acting without Walker's au- 
thority. Dogs led a group of about 100 to 150 men to the home of Aaron Carrier, 
Sarah's nephew. Aaron was taken outside, where his mother begged the men not to 
kill him. He was tied to a car and dragged to Sumner. Sheriff Walker put Carrier in 
protective custody at the county seat in Bronson to remove him from the men in the 
posse, many of whom were drinking and acting on their own authority. Worried that 
the group would quickly grow further out of control, Walker also urged black employ- 
ees to stay at the turpentine mills for their own safety. 
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Levy County Sheriff Robert Elias Walker 


A group of white vigilantes, who had become a mob by this time, seized Sam Carter, a 
local blacksmith and teamster who worked in a turpentine still. They tortured Carter 
into admitting that he had hidden the escaped chain gang prisoner. Carter led the 
group to the spot in the woods where he said he had taken Hunter, but the dogs were 
unable to pick up a scent. 


To the surprise of many witnesses, someone fatally shot Carter in the face. The group 
hung Carter's mutilated body from a tree as a symbol to other black men in the area. 
Some in the mob took souvenirs of his clothes. Survivors suggest that Taylor's lover 
fled to Rosewood because he knew he was in trouble and had gone to the home of 
Aaron Carrier, a fellow veteran and Mason. 


Carrier and Carter, another Mason, covered the fugitive in the back of a wagon. 
Carter took him to a nearby river, let him out of the wagon, then returned home to be 
met by the mob, who was led by dogs following the fugitive's scent. 


After lynching Sam Carter, the mob met Sylvester Carrier—Aaron's cousin and 
Sarah's son—on a road and told him to get out of town. Carrier refused, and when the 
mob moved on, he suggested gathering as many people as possible for protection. 


NEGRO LYNCHED. 


(By Associated Press) 

Bronson, Fla, Jan. 2—Sam Car- 
ter, a 45-year-old negro, was shof 
to death by a mob near here late 
last night after he had confessed 
that he had transported in a horse 
and wagon for several miles a ne- 
gro being sought for the assault of 
a young white woman here early 
yesterday. 


Despite the efforts of Sheriff Walker and mill supervisor W. H. Pillsbury to disperse 
the mobs, white men continued to 
gather. On the evening of January 
4, amob of armed white men went 
to Rosewood and surrounded the 
house of Sarah Carrier. It was filled 
with approximately 15 to 25 people 
seeking refuge, including many 
children hiding upstairs under mat- 
tresses. Some of the children were 
in the house because they were vis- Ff 
iting their grandmother for Christ- J 
mas. They were protected by 
Sylvester Carrier and possibly two 
other men, but Carrier may have [7 
been the only one armed. He had a | 7 
reputation of being proud and in- 
dependent. In Rosewood, he was a 
formidable character, a crack shot, 
expert hunter, and music teacher, 
who was simply called "Man". 
Many white people considered him 
arrogant and disrespectful. 


Sarah (left) Sylvester (standing) Willie Carrier (right) c 1910 
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Sylvester Carrier was reported in the New York Times saying that the attack on Fan- 
nie Taylor was an "example of what negroes could do without interference". Whether 
or not he said this is debated, but a group of 20 to 30 white men, inflamed by the re- 
ported statement, went to the Carrier house. They believed that the black community 
in Rosewood was hiding escaped prisoner Jesse Hunter. 


Reports conflict about who shot 
first, but after two members of the 
mob approached the house, some- 
one opened fire. Sarah Carrier was 
shot in the head. Her nine-year-old 
niece at the house, Minnie Lee 
Langley, had witnessed Aaron Car- 
rier taken from his house three 
days earlier. 


When Langley heard someone had 
been shot, she went downstairs to 
find her grandmother, Emma Car- 
rier. Sylvester placed Minnie Lee 
in a firewood closet in front of him 
as he watched the front door, using 
the closet for cover: 


"He got behind me in the wood 
[bin], and he put the gun on my 
shoulder, and them crackers was 
still shooting and going on. He put 
his gun on my shoulder ... told me 
to lean this way, and then Poly Wilkerson, he kicked the door down. When he kicked 
the door down, Cuz’ Syl let him have it." 


Several shots were exchanged: the house was riddled with bullets, but the whites did 
not overtake it. The standoff lasted long into the next morning, when Sarah and 
Sylvester Carrier were found dead inside the house; several others were wounded, in- 
cluding a child who had been shot in the eye. 


Two white men, C. P. "Poly" Wilkerson and Henry Andrews, were killed; Wilkerson 
had kicked in the front door, and Andrews was behind him. At least four white men 
were wounded, one possibly fatally. The remaining children in the Carrier house were 
spirited out the back door into the woods. They crossed dirt roads one at a time, then 
hid under brush until they had all gathered away from Rosewood. 
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RAZING ROSEWOOD 


News of the armed standoff at the Carrier house attracted white men from all over the 
state to take part. Reports were carried in the St. Petersburg Independent, the Florida 
Times-Union, the Miami herald and The Miami metropolis, in versions of competing 
facts and overstatement. The Miami Metropolis listed 20 black people and four white 
people dead and characterized the event as a "race war". National newspapers also 
put the incident on the front page. The Washington Post and St. Louis Dispatch de- 
scribed a band of "heavily armed Negroes" and a "negro desperado" as being in- 
volved. Most of the information came from discreet messages from Sheriff Walker, 
mob rumors, and other embellishments to part-time reporters who wired their stories 
to the Associated Press. Details about the armed standoff were particularly explosive. 
According to historian Thomas Dye, "The idea that blacks in Rosewood had taken up 
arms against the white race was unthinkable in the Deep South". 


Black newspapers covered the events from a different angle. The Afro-American in 
Baltimore highlighted the acts of African-American heroism against the onslaught of 
"savages". Another newspaper reported: "Two Negro women were attacked and raped 
between Rosewood and Sumner. The sexual lust of the brutal white mobbists satis- 
fied, the women were strangled." The white mob burned black churches in Rosewood. 
Philomena Goins' cousin, Lee Ruth Davis, heard the bells tolling in the church as the 
men were inside setting it on fire. The mob also destroyed the white church in Rose- 
wood. Many black residents fled for safety into the nearby swamps, some clothed only 
in their pajamas. Wilson Hall was nine years old at the time; he later recounted his 
mother waking him to escape into the swamps early in the morning when it was still 
dark; the lights from approaching cars of white men could be seen for miles. The Hall 
family walked 15 miles through swampland to the town of Gulf Hammock. The sur- 
vivors recall that it was uncharacteristically cold for Florida, and people suffered 
when they spent several nights in raised wooded areas called hammocks to evade the 
mob. Some took refuge with sympathetic white families. Sam Carter's 69-year-old 
widow hid for two days in the swamps, then was driven by a sympathetic white mail 
carrier, under bags of mail, to join her family in Chiefland. 


2 WHITES, 
- 5 HEGROES 


Killed in Race Riot af 
Rosewood, Ga.; Lynch- 
ing Coming Up. 


Rosewood, Fla., Jan. 9.—A 
) posse of three hundred armed 
i white men are tonight scovring 
the countryside for Jesse Foun. 
ter, escaped negro convict, the 
search for whom, in eonnection 
‘with the 
white gir} resulted in & race riot 
here last night, in which two} 
white men and five neeroes were 
killed and five white men badly | 
wounded. The greater portion} 
of the town, largely the omes 
of blacks, was burned by the} 
frenzied mob 


Kusko Times Alaska Jan 10, 1923 


negro’s attack on al 


TWESLAN IN 
AGE RIOTING 


(Continued frgm Page One) 
escaped .negro convict, who is  be- 
eved to havo .committed ‘the’ crime 
ja still at largo. 

An unidentified negro woman ap- 
parently about 40 years of age, was 
shot and killed later in the morning 
at Rosewood when tho negro houses 
of the town were set on fire. A 


chureh, lodge bullding and five or six 
dwellings were destroyed. 

‘Armed posses, comprising about 200 
men, still were scouring the country- 
side near Rosewood this afternoon for 
Jesse Hunter, escaped negro convict, 
who js suspected-of implication in the |.j ff 


crime. Cordons of white guards have 
been thrown around all negro homes’ 
in Sumner, Cedar Key and other near- 


by villages to preve§-further foubhe 


it was reported here. 


TALLAHASSBE, Fin., Jan. 5.—Gov- 
ernor Hardeo ‘of Florida’ when) in- 
formed by The Associated Press here 
early today of the racial outbreak at 
Rosewood, immediately made efforts 
to getiin ‘touch with the authorities at 

osewood to determin whether troops 
Fould be necessary to restore order. 
The calling ont of units of the Florida 
national guard depends on how serious 
the civil authorities view the situa- 
tion, the governor said. 


BRONSON, Fla... Jan. 
Willams, a nesro. aged 50, was found 
Cend on the pabdlic highway about a 
hnlfumile north, ef hsre shortly after 
naon today, Seorcs of citlzens hurried 
to) the s¢ene of tl-e Kijling. 

pa 
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Casper Woming Daily Tribune Jan 5, 1923 


22 NILLED AND WOUNDED IN BIG FLORIDA RACE ° 
WAR AS COLORED MEN DEFEND THEIR HOMES — 


THEIR WOMEN AND LIVES AGAINST SAVAGE MOB 


Richmond Planet Virginia Jan 13, 1923 


Special Grand Jury Fails 


To Return [Indictments In 
Connection With Lynching 


—_—_——  --— - — -— - 


BRONSON, Feb. 15.—(By The Associated Press.)— 
The special grand jury which has been investigating. the 
race clash at Rosewood early in January, reported to Judge 
A. V. Long, in circuit court late today that it had been 
unable to find evidence that was sufficient to base an 
indictment on. 

The report, however, deplored action of the mob. 
Judge Long received the report without comment and dis- 
charged the body, which has been in session since Monday. 
Two white men and six negroes were killed in the clash. 

The grand jury’s report said that a thorough in- 
vestigation had been made into the clash, but it was im- 
possible to obtain sufficient evidence on which to find 
indictments. Their inability to obtain such evidence, the 
report said, was regretted. 

George DeCottes, proseciting attorney, was praised 
for his efforts to ascertain the names of those responsible 
for the trouble. 

About twenty-five witnesses were before the investi- 
gation body during its sitting. 

The grand jury stated in its report that the incident 
was regretted, not only by that body, but by the best 
citizens of Levy county. 


The clash between the negroes and whites occurred 
the night of January 4, when a crowd of white men went 
to a house in search of a negro wanted for an attack on 
a white girl at Sumner. Two of the white men were shot 
and killed by negroes in the house. The whites rained 
bullets on the, structure, killing two negroes. The other 
negroes were killed during the next several days. 
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White men began surrounding houses, pouring kerosene on and lighting them, then 
shooting at those who emerged. Lexie Gordon, a light-skinned 50-year-old woman 
who was ill with typhoid fever, had sent her children into the woods. She was killed 
by a shotgun blast to the face when she fled from hiding underneath her home, which 
had been set on fire by the mob. Fannie Taylor's brother-in-law claimed to be her 
killer. 


On January 5, more whites converged on the area, forming a mob of between 200 
and 300 people. Some came from out of state. Mingo Williams, who was 20 miles 
away near Bronson, was collecting turpentine sap by the side of the road when a car 
full of whites stopped and asked his name. As was custom among many residents of 
Levy County, both black and white, Williams used a nickname that was more promi- 
nent than his given name; when he gave his nickname of "Lord God", they shot him 
dead. 


Sheriff Walker pleaded with news reporters covering the violence to send a message 
to the Alachua County Sheriff P. G. Ramsey to send assistance. Carloads of men came 
from Gainesville to assist Walker; many of them had probably participated in the 
Klan rally earlier in the week. W. H. Pillsbury tried desperately to keep black workers 
in the Sumner mill, and worked with his assistant, a man named Johnson, to dis- 
suade the white workers from joining others using extra-legal violence. 


Armed guards sent by Sheriff Walker turned away black people who emerged from 
the swamps and tried to go home. W. H. Pillsbury's wife secretly helped smuggle peo- 
ple out of the area. Several white men declined to join the mobs, including the town 
barber who also refused to lend his gun to anyone. He said he did not want his "hands 
wet with blood". 


Governor Cary Hardee was on standby, ready to order National Guard troops in to 
neutralize the situation. Despite his message to the sheriff of Alachua County, Walker 
informed Hardee by telegram that he did not fear "further disorder" and urged the 
governor not to intervene. The governor's office monitored the situation, in part be- 
cause of intense Northern interest, but Hardee would not activate the National Guard 
without Walker's request. Walker insisted he could handle the situation; records 
show that Governor Hardee took Sheriff Walker's word and went on a hunting trip. 


James Carrier, Sylvester's brother and Sarah's son, had previously suffered a stroke 
and was partially paralyzed. He left the swamps and returned to Rosewood. He asked 
W. H. Pillsbury, the white turpentine mill supervisor, for protection; Pillsbury locked 
him in a house but the mob found Carrier, and tortured him to find out if he had 
aided Jesse Hunter, the escaped convict. After they made Carrier dig his own grave, 
they fatally shot him. 
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EVACUATION 


On January 6, white train conductors John and William Bryce managed the evacua- 
tion of some black residents to Gainesville. The brothers were independently wealthy 
Cedar Key residents who had an affinity for trains. They knew the people in Rose- 
wood and had traded with them regularly. As they passed the area, the Bryces slowed 
their train and blew the horn, picking up women and children. Fearing reprisals from 
mobs, they refused to pick up any black men. Many survivors boarded the train after 
having been hidden by white general store owner John Wright and his wife, Mary Jo. 
Over the next several days, other Rosewood residents fled to Wright's house, facili- 
tated by Sheriff Walker, who asked Wright to transport as many residents out of town 
as possible. 


Lee Ruth Bradley Davis, her sister, and two brothers 
were hidden by the Wrights while their father hid in 
the woods. Davis and her siblings crept out of the 
house to hide but turned back for being too danger- 
ous. The children spent the day in the woods but de- 
cided to return to the Wrights’ house. Davis later de- 
scribed the experience: "I was laying that deep in 
water, that is where we sat all day long ... We got on 
our bellies and crawled. We tried to keep people 
from seeing us through the bushes ... We were trying 
to get back to Mr. Wright house. After we got all the 
way to his house, Mr. and Mrs. Wright were all the 
way out in the bushes hollering and calling us, and 
when we answered, they were so glad." Several other 
white residents of Sumner hid black residents of — 
Rosewood and smuggled them out of town. Gainesville's black community took in 
many of Rosewood's evacuees, waiting for them at the train station and greeting sur- 
vivors as they disembarked, covered in sheets. On Sunday, January 7, a mob of 100 to 
150 whites returned to burn the remaining dozen or so structures of Rosewood. 
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RESPONSE 


Many people were alarmed by the violence, and state leaders feared negative effects 
on the state's tourist industry. Governor Cary Hardee appointed a special grand jury 
and special prosecuting attorney to investigate the outbreak in Rosewood and other 
incidents in Levy County. In February 1923, the all-white grand jury convened in 
Bronson. Over several days, they heard 25 witnesses, eight of whom were black, but 
found insufficient evidence to prosecute any perpetrators. The judge presiding over 
the case deplored the actions of the mob. 


Levy County Court House, 
Brenson, Florida. 


Levy County Courthouse where no one was charged 
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By the end of the week, Rosewood no longer made the front pages of major white 
newspapers. The Chicago Defender, the most influential black newspaper in the U.S., 
reported that 19 people in Rosewood's "race war" had died, and a soldier named Ted 
Cole appeared to fight the lynch mobs, then disappeared; no confirmation of his exis- 
tence after this report exists. A few editorials appeared in Florida newspapers sum- 
marizing the event. The Gainesville Daily Sun justified the actions of whites involved, 
writing "Let it be understood now and forever that he, whether white or black, who 
brutally assaults an innocent and helpless woman, shall die the death of a dog." The 
Tampa Tribune, in a rare comment on the excesses of whites in the area, called it "a 
foul and lasting blot on the people of Levy County". 


Northern publications were more willing to note the breakdown of law, but many at- 
tributed it to the backward mindset in the South. The new York Call, a socialist news- 
paper, remarked "how astonishingly little cultural progress has been made in some 
parts of the world", while the Nashville Banner compared the events in Rosewood to 
recent race riots in Northern cities, but characterized the entire event as "deplorable". 
A three-day conference in Atlanta organized by the Southern Methodist Church re- 
leased a statement that similarly condemned the chaotic week in Rosewood. It con- 
cluded, "No family and no race rises higher than womanhood. Hence, the intelligence 
of women must be cultivated and the purity and dignity of womanhood must be pro- 
tected by the maintenance of a single standard of morals for both races." 


Officially, the recorded death toll of the first week of January 1923 was eight people 
(six black and two white). Historians disagree about this number. Some survivors’ 
stories claim there may have been up to 27 black residents killed, and assert that 
newspapers did not report the total number of white deaths. Minnie Lee Langley, 
who was in the Carrier house siege, recalls that she stepped over many white bodies 
on the porch when she left the house. Several eyewitnesses claim to have seen a mass 
grave filled with black people; one remembers a plow brought from Cedar Key that 
covered 26 bodies. However, by the time authorities investigated these claims, most 
of the witnesses were dead, or too elderly and infirm to lead them to a site to confirm 
the stories. Aaron Carrier was held in jail for several months in early 1923; he died in 
1965. James Carrier's widow Emma was shot in the hand and the wrist and reached 
Gainesville by train. She never recovered, and died in 1924. Sarah Carrier's husband 
Haywood did not see the events in Rosewood. He was on a hunting trip, and discov- 
ered when he returned that his wife, brother James, and son Sylvester had all been 
killed and his house destroyed by a white mob. Following the shock of learning what 
had happened in Rosewood, Haywood rarely spoke to anyone but himself; he some- 
times wandered away from his family unclothed. His grandson, Arnett Goins, thought 
that he had been unhinged by grief. Haywood Carrier died a year after the massacre. 
Jesse Hunter, the escaped convict, was never found. Many survivors fled in different 
directions to other cities, and a few changed their names from fear that whites would 
track them down. None ever returned to live in Rosewood. 
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Fannie Taylor and her husband moved to another mill town. She was "very nervous" 
in her later years, until she succumbed to cancer. John Wright's house was the only 
structure left standing in Rosewood. He lived in it and acted as an emissary between 
the county and the survivors. After they left the town, almost all of their land was sold 
for taxes. Mary Jo Wright died around 1931; John developed a problem with alcohol. 
He was ostracized and taunted for assisting the survivors, and rumored to keep a gun 
in every room of his house. He died after drinking too much one night in Cedar Key, 
and was buried in an unmarked grave in Sumner. The sawmill in Sumner burned 
down in 1925, and the owners moved the operation to Lacoochee in Pasco County. 
Some survivors as well as participants in the mob action went to Lacoochee to work 
in the mill there. W. H. Pillsbury was among them, and he was taunted by former 
Sumner residents. No longer having any supervisory authority, Pillsbury was retired 
early by the company. He moved to Jacksonville and died in 1926. 
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John Wright House 
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CULTURE OF SILENCE 


Despite nationwide news coverage in both white and black newspapers, the incident, 
and the small abandoned village, slipped into oblivion. Most of the survivors scat- 
tered around Florida cities and started over with nothing. Many, including children, 
took on odd jobs to make ends meet. Education had to be sacrificed to earn an in- 
come. As a result, most of the Rosewood survivors took on manual labor jobs, work- 
ing as maids, shoe shiners, or in citrus factories or lumber mills. 


Although the survivors’ experiences after Rosewood were disparate, none publicly ac- 
knowledged what had happened. Robie Mortin, Sam Carter's niece, was seven years 
old when her father put her on a train to Chiefland, 20 miles east of Rosewood, on 
January 3, 1923. Mortin's father avoided the heart of Rosewood on the way to the de- 
pot that day, a decision Mortin believes saved their lives. Mortin's father met them 
years later in Riviera Beach, in South Florida. None of the family ever spoke about the 
events in Rosewood, on order from Mortin's grandmother: "She felt like maybe if 
somebody knew where we came from, they might come at us". 


This silence was an exception to the practice of oral history among black families. 
Minnie Lee Langley knew James and Emma Carrier as her parents. She kept the story 
from her children for 60 years: "I didn't want them to know what I came through and 
I didn't discuss it with none of them ... I just didn't want them to know what kind of 
way I come up. I didn't want them to know white folks want us out of our homes." 
Decades passed before she began to trust white people. 


Some families spoke of Rosewood, but forbade the stories from being told: Arnett 
Doctor heard the story from his mother, Philomena Goins Doctor, who was with 
Sarah Carrier the day Fannie Taylor claimed she was assaulted, and was in the house 
with Sylvester Carrier. She told her children about Rosewood every Christmas. Doc- 
tor was consumed by his mother's story; he would bring it up to his aunts only to be 
dissuaded from speaking of it. 
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In 1982, an investigative reporter named Gary Moore from the St. Petersburg Times 
drove from the Tampa area to Cedar Key looking for a story. When he commented to 
a local on the "gloomy atmosphere" of Cedar Key, and questioned why a Southern 
town was all-white when at the start of the 20th century it had been nearly half black, 
the local woman replied, "I know what you're digging for. You're trying to get me to 
talk about that massacre." Moore was hooked. He was able to convince Arnett Doctor 
to join him on a visit to the site, which he did without telling his mother. Moore ad- 
dressed the disappearance of the incident from written or spoken history: "After a 
week of sensation, the weeks of January 1923 seem to have dropped completely from 
Florida's consciousness, like some unmentionable skeleton in the family closet". 
When Philomena Goins Doctor found out what her son had done, she became en- 
raged and threatened to disown him, shook him, then slapped him. A year later, 
Moore took the story to CBS 60 Minutes, and was the background reporter on a piece 
produced by Joel Bernstein and narrated by African-American journalist Ed Bradley. 
Philomena Doctor called her family members and declared Moore's story and 
Bradley's television exposé were full of lies. A psychologist at the University of Florida 
later testified in state hearings that the survivors of Rosewood showed signs of post- 
traumatic stress disorder, made worse by the secrecy. Many years after the incident, 
they exhibited fear, denial, and hypervigilance about socializing with whites—which 
they expressed specifically regarding their children, interspersed with apathy. 


Despite such characteristics, survivors counted religious faith as integral to their lives 
following the attack in Rosewood, to keep them from becoming bitter. Michael 
D'Orso, who wrote a book about Rosewood, said, "Everyone told me in their own way, 
in their own words, that if they allowed themselves to be bitter, to hate, it would have 
eaten them up.” Robie Mortin described her past this way: "I knew that something 
went very wrong in my life because it took a lot away from me. But I wasn't angry or 
anything." The legacy of Rosewood remained in Levy County. For decades no black 
residents lived in Cedar Key or Sumner. Robin Raftis, the white editor of the Cedar 
Key Beacon, tried to place the events in an open forum by printing Moore's story. She 
had been collecting anecdotes for many years, and said, "Things happened out there 
in the woods. There's no doubt about that. How bad? We don't know... So I said, 
‘Okay guys, I'm opening the closet with the skeletons, because if we don't learn from 
mistakes, we're doomed to repeat them’.” Raftis received notes reading, "We know 
how to get you and your kids. All it takes is a match". University of Florida historian 
David Colburn stated, "There is a pattern of denial with the residents and their rela- 
tives about what took place, and in fact they said to us on several occasions they don't 
want to talk about it, they don't want to identify anyone involved, and there's also a 
tendency to say that those who were involved were from elsewhere." 


In 1993, a black couple retired to Rosewood from Washington D.C. They told The 
Washington Post, "When we used to have black friends down from Chiefland, they al- 
ways wanted to leave before it got dark. They didn't want to be in Rosewood after 
dark. We always asked, but folks wouldn't say why." 
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SEEKING JUSTICE - HISTORY INCLUDES ROSEWOOD 


Philomena Goins Doctor died in 1991. Her son Arnett was, by that time, "obsessed" 
with the events in Rosewood. Although he was originally excluded from the Rose- 
wood claims case, he was included after this was revealed by publicity. By that point, 
the case had been taken on a pro bono basis by one of Florida's largest legal firms. In 
1993, the firm filed a lawsuit on behalf of Arnett Goins, Minnie Lee Langley, and 
other survivors against the state government for its failure to protect them and their 
families. Survivors participated in a publicity campaign to expand attention to the 
case. Langley and Lee Ruth Davis appeared on The Maury Povich Show on Martin 
Luther King Day in 1993. Gary Moore published another article about Rosewood in 
the Miami Herald on March 7, 1993; he had to negotiate with the newspaper's editors 
for about a year to publish it. At first they were skeptical that the incident had taken 
place, and secondly, reporter Lori Rosza of the Miami Herald had reported on the 
first stage of what proved in December 1992 to be a deceptive claims case, with most 
of the survivors excluded. "If something like that really happened, we figured, it 
would be all over the history books", an editor wrote. 


Arnett Doctor told the story of Rosewood to print and television reporters from all 
over the world. He raised the number of historic residents in Rosewood, as well as the 
number who died at the Carrier house siege; he exaggerated the town's contemporary 
importance by comparing it to Atlanta, Georgia as a cultural center. Doctor wanted to 
keep Rosewood in the news; his accounts were printed with few changes. According 
to historian Thomas Dye, Doctor's "forceful addresses to groups across the state, in- 
cluding the NAACP, together with his many articulate and heart-rending television 
appearances, placed intense pressure on the legislature ... to do something about 
Rosewood". In December 1996, Doctor told a meeting at Jacksonville Beach that 30 
women and children had been buried alive at Rosewood, and that his facts had been 
confirmed by journalist Gary Moore. He was embarrassed to learn that Moore was in 
the audience. As the Holland & Knight law firm continued the claims case, they repre- 
sented 13 survivors, people who had lived in Rosewood at the time of the 1923 vio- 
lence, in the claim to the legislature. 
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The lawsuit missed the filing deadline of January 1, 1993. The speaker of the Florida 
House Of Representatives commissioned a group to research and provide a report by 
which the equitable claim bill could be evaluated. It took them nearly a year to do the 
research, including interviews, and writing. On December 22, 1993, historians from 
Florida State University, Florida A&M University, and the University Of Florida de- 
livered a 100-page report (with 400 pages of attached documentation) on the Rose- 
wood massacre. It was based on available primary documents, and interviews mostly 
with black survivors of the incident. Due to the media attention received by residents 
of Cedar Key and Sumner following filing of the claim by survivors, white participants 
were discouraged from offering interviews to the historians. The report used a taped 
description of the events by Jason McElveen, a Cedar Key resident who had since 
died, and an interview with Ernest Parham, who was in high school in 1923 and hap- 
pened upon the lynching of Sam Carter. Parham said he had never spoken of the inci- 
dent because he was never asked. The report was titled "Documented History of the 
Incident which Occurred at Rosewood, Florida in January 1923". Gary Moore, the in- 
vestigative journalist who wrote the 1982 story in The St. Petersburg Times that re- 
opened the Rosewood case, criticized demonstrable errors in the report. The commis- 
sioned group retracted the most serious of these, without public discussion. They de- 
livered the final report to the Florida Board Of Regents and it became part of the leg- 
islative record. 


Florida's consideration of a bill to compensate victims of racial violence was the first 
by any U.S. state. Opponents argued that the bill set a dangerous precedent and put 
the onus of paying survivors and descendants on Floridians who had nothing to do 
with the incident in Rosewood. James Peters, who represented the State of Florida, 
argued that the statute of limitations applied because the law enforcement officials 
named in the lawsuit—Sheriff Walker and Governor Hardee—had died many years 
before. He also called into question the shortcomings of the report: although the his- 
torians were instructed not to write it with compensation in mind, they offered con- 
clusions about the actions of Sheriff Walker and Governor Hardee. The report was 
based on investigations led by historians as opposed to legal experts; they relied in 
cases on information that was hearsay from witnesses who had since died. Critics 
thought that some of the report's writers asked leading questions in their interviews. 


Even legislators who agreed with the sentiment of the bill asserted that the events in 
Rosewood were typical of the era. One survivor interviewed by Gary Moore said that 
to single out Rosewood as an exception, as if the entire world was not a Rosewood, 
would be "vile". Florida Representatives Al Lawson and Miguel De Grandy argued 
that, unlike Native Americans or slaves who had suffered atrocities at the hands of 
whites, the residents of Rosewood were tax-paying, self-sufficient citizens who de- 
served the protection of local and state law enforcement. While mob lynchings of 
black people around the same time tended to be spontaneous and quickly concluded, 
the incident at Rosewood was prolonged over a period of several days. Some legisla- 
tors began to receive hate mail, including some claiming to be from Ku Klux Klan 
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members. One legislator remarked that his office received an unprecedented re- 
sponse to the bill, with a proportion of ten constituents to one opposing it. 


In 1994, the state legislature held a hearing to discuss the merits of the bill. Lee Ruth 
Davis died a few months before testimony began, but Minnie Lee Langley, Arnett 
Goins, Wilson Hall, Willie Evans, and several descendants from Rosewood testified. 
Other witnesses were a clinical psychologist from the University of Florida, who testi- 
fied that survivors had suffered post-traumatic stress, and experts who offered testi- 
mony about the scale of property damages. Langley spoke first; the hearing room was 
packed with journalists and onlookers who were reportedly mesmerized by her state- 
ment. Ernest Parham also testified about what he saw. When asked specifically when 
he was contacted by law enforcement regarding the death of Sam Carter, Parham 
replied that he had been contacted for the first time on Carter's death two weeks be- 
fore testifying. The coroner's inquest for Sam Carter had taken place the day after he 
was shot in January 1923; he concluded that Carter had been killed "by Unknown 
Party”. 


After hearing all the evidence, the Special Master Richard Hixson, who presided over 
the testimony for the Florida Legislature, declared that the state had a "moral obliga- 
tion" to make restitution to the former residents of Rosewood. He said, "I truly don't 
think they cared about compensation. I think they simply wanted the truth to be 
known about what happened to them ... whether they got fifty cents or a hundred and 
fifty million dollars. It didn't matter." 


Black and Hispanic legislators in Florida took on the Rosewood compensation bill as 
a cause, and refused to support Governor Lawton Chiles’ healthcare plan until he put 
pressure on House Democrats to vote for the bill. Chiles was offended, as he had sup- 
ported the compensation bill from its early days, and the legislative caucuses had pre- 
viously promised their support for his healthcare plan. The legislature passed the bill, 
and Governor Chiles signed the Rosewood Compensation Bill, a $2.1 million package 
to compensate survivors and their descendants. 


Because of the strength and commitment of these survivors and their families, the 
long silence has finally been broken and the shadow has been lifted ... Instead of be- 
ing forgotten, because of their testimony, the Rosewood story is known across the 
state and across the nation. This legislation assures that the tragedy of Rosewood will 
never be forgotten by the generations to come. 


Originally, the compensation total offered to survivors was $7 million, which aroused 
controversy. The legislature eventually settled on $1.5 million: this would enable pay- 
ment of $150,000 to each person who could prove he or she lived in Rosewood dur- 
ing 1923, and provide a $500,000 pool for people who could apply for the funds after 
demonstrating that they had an ancestor who owned property in Rosewood during 
the same time. The four survivors who testified automatically qualified; four others 
had to apply. More than 400 applications were received from around the world. 
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Robie Mortin came forward as a survivor during this period; she was the only one 
added to the list who could prove that she had lived in Rosewood in 1923, totaling 
nine survivors who were compensated. Gaining compensation changed some fami- 
lies, whose members began to fight among themselves. Some descendants refused it, 
while others went into hiding in order to avoid the press of friends and relatives who 
asked them for handouts. Some descendants, after dividing the funds among their 
siblings, received not much more than $100 each. Later, the Florida Department Of 
Education set up the Rosewood Family Scholarship Fund for Rosewood descendants 
and ethnic minorities. 


This dress belonged to Marie Monroe, a young woman who lived in Rose- 
wood, Florida, during the 1923 Rosewood Massacre.Collection of the Smith- 
sonian National Museum of African American History and Culture, Gift of 
Sherry Sherrod DuPree. 


We faced overwhelming odds!" _ } 


Mary Hall Daniels (1919-2018) 
The youngest child of Charles 
Bacchus and Mary Davis Hall's 
nine children, she was three 
years old when Rosewood was 
attacked. She lived in Jack- 
sonville Florida. In 2015 Daniels 
was honored at Edward Waters 
College Jacksonville. College 
honors living legends by News4 
Jax story. She died as the last 
survivorof the Rosewood Mas- 
sacre. 
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"Father forgive them, they know not 
what they do, I must not be bitter!" 
Lee Ruth Bradley Davis (1915-1993) 
One of the original two Rosewood 
bill claimants, along with Minnie Lee 
Mitchell Langley. Her parents were 
John Wesley and Virginia Carrier 
Bradley. She was seven years old at 
the time of the Rosewood attack. She 
died in 1993, as the second claims 
bill was taking shape. She lived in 
Miami Florida. 


"They took my early education 
and everything that I should have 
had!" Willie Eaverly Evans (1907- 
2007) Born in Sanford, Florida, 
near Orlando. His mother died 
when he was four years old and he 
moved to Rosewood to live with 
his grand parents, Ransom and 
Julie Edwards. He turned sixteen 
a week before the Rosewood at- 
tack. He lived in Sanford Florida. 


"The Moon was shining just as 
bright as it could be.” Arnett Turner 
Goins (1915-2002) At the age of 
eight, he was one of the children in 
their grandmother's, Sara Robinson 
Carrier, house when she was killed. 
He and other children hid in the 
cold woods during the Rosewood 
Massacre. 
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"God was all around us!" Wilson 
Hall (1916-1998) One of Mary and 
Charles Bacchus Hall's nine chil- 
dren, he was seven years old at the 
time of the Rosewood Massacre. He 
lived in Hilliard Florida. He died at 
the age of 82. 


"Rosewood was not or rarely discussed 
outside of the family!" Dorothy Goins 
Hosey (1919-2005) She was two years old 
at the time of the Rosewood Massacre. The 
daughter of Perry and Hattie Goins, she 
had lived in Tampa Florida. 


"All of our people who died were in- 
nocent!" Margie Hall Johnson 
(1909-1998) Her parents were Mary 
and Charles Bacchus Hall. She is 
Wilson Hall's and Mary Daniel's sis- 
ter. She had just turned fourteen 
years old at the time of the Rose- 
wood, 


"Rosewood was a great place to be 
a child." Minnie Lee 
Langley(1914-1995) Nine years 
old at the time of the attack, she 
live in Rosewood with her grand- 
parents, James and Emma Car- 
rier. She was one of the children 
inside Sara Carrier's home when 
she was killed. At age 82 Minnie 
sought recompense for racist 
rampage and again at age 83.Lan- 
gley lived in Jacksonville, Florida, 
until her death in December 1995. 


piviinnie Lee Langley 
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Hate destroyed my peaceful home- 
town!" Allenetta Robinson [Robie] 
Mortin (1915-2012) She was eight 
years old and raised in Rose wood 
by her grandmother, Polly Carter, 
and Uncle, Sam Carter. She was 
represented as a Rosewood bill 
claimant by Attorney Richard 
Ryles. She had lived in Riviera 
Beach Florida. The second to the 
last survivor remembersthe Ameri- 
can tragedy. The Rosewood mas- 
sacre haunts her memory. The Riv- 
iera Beach woman who survived 
Rosewood Massacre has diedat the 
age of 94. 


Florida declared 
Rosewood a Flor- 
ida Heritage 
Landmark in 
2004. A historical 
marker on State 
|Road 24 names 
the victims. Scat- 
tered structures 
"remain within the 
’ |community, in- 

>=|cluding a church, 
ise) a business, anda 
. few homes, no- 
tably John 
Wright's. Mary 
Hall Daniels, the last known survivor of the massacre at the time of her death, died at 
the age of 98. on May 2, 2018. Vera Goins-Hamilton, who had not previously been 
publicly identified as a survivor of the Rosewood massacre, died at the age of 100 in 
Lacoochee, Florida in 2020. 


(Continued on other side) 
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This book is dedicated to my dear friends: 


Bernard and Gladys Jackson 


“The whole earth now rests, free of disturbance. 
The People cry out for joy” Isaiah 14:7 
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lyrics. Published in 22 volumes of island themed, country, cowboy, 
western and bluegrass songs. The entire assemblage is the world’s 
largest collection of lyrics written by an individual songwriter. 


As a wrangler on the “Great American Horse Drive”, at age 68, he 
assisted in driving 800 half-wild horses 62 miles in two days, from 
Winter pasture grounds in far NW Colorado to the Big Gulch 
Ranch outside of Craig Colorado. 


His book, “The Oldest Greenhorn”, chronicles the adventures and 
perils in earning the “Gate-to-Gate” trophy belt buckle the hard 
way. 
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3. The Boy With Green Thumbs and The Wild Tree Man 
4. Red Cloud — Chief Of the Sioux 

5. Spotted Tail — The Orphan Negotiator 

6. Little Crow — The Fur Trapper’s Patron 

7. Chief Gall — The Strategist 

8. Crazy Horse — The Vision Quest Warrior 

g. Sitting Bull - The Powder River Power 

10. Rain-In-The-Face — The Setting Sun Brave 
11. Two Strike — The Lakota Club Fighter 

12. Chief American Horse — The Oglala Councilor 
13. Chief Dull Knife — The Sharp-Witted Cheyenne 
14. Chief Joseph — Retreat From Grande Ronde 
15. The Oregon Trail Orphans 

16. Kids In Bloom Volume 1 

17. Kids In Bloom Volume 2 

18. Kids Animal Pals Volume 1 

19. Kids Animal Pals Volume 2 

20. Bird Kids Volume 1 

21. Bird Kids Volume 2 

22. Garden Kids Volume 1 

23. Garden Kids Volume 2 

24. Folklore Of Jackson Hole 

25. Henny Penny Meets Chicken Little 

26. Delightful Stories For Children 

27. The 1825 Voyage Of HMS Blonde 

28. Illustrated Stories For Young Children 

29. Sea Sagas — Perilous Voyages 

30. Songbirds And Their Stories 

31. The Jungle Book — Mowsgli’s Brothers 

32. The Jungle Book — Kaa’s Hunting 

33. The Jungle Book — Tiger! Tiger! 

34. The Jungle Book — The White Seal 

35. The Jungle Book — Rikki-Tikki-Tavi 

36. The Jungle Book — Toomai of the Elephants 
37. The Jungle Book — Her Majesty’s Servants 
38. The Oldest Greenhorn — Second Edition 

39. Life On The Mississippi 

40. Songs Of The Seas 

41. Treasure Island 

42. The Wind In The Willows 
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Other books published by Larry W Jones: 


43. Alice In Wonderland 

44. Peter Rabbit 

45. The Secret Garden 

46. Heidi 

47. Cynthia Ann Parker — Comanche Bride 
48. Black Beauty 

49. The Call Of the Wild 

50. Uncle Remus and Brer Rabbit 

51. Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea 
52. The Goodnight-Loving Trail — A Chuckwagon Saga 
53. Ode To Toulee — From Gosling To Goose 
54. China Clipper — Floatplanes Of Pan Am 
55. Images Of Old England 

56. Range Of A Cowboy 

57. Clipper Ships — Emigrants Passage 

58. Clipper Ships — Wool and Wealth 

59. Clipper Ships — Iron Maidens 

60. Clipper Ships — The Kiwi Connection 

61. Chief War Eagle — Peacemaker Of The Sioux 
62. Ohiyesa — From Sioux To Surgeon 

63. Indian Ways Of Yore — Fables And Fact 
64. Heritage Of An Indian Boy 

65. Daniel Boone On the Cumberland Trail 
66. Davy Crockett Of the Wild Frontier 

67. Jim Bowie — Life Legacy Legend 

68. Sam Houston — Tennessee To Texas 

69. Shackleton — Polar Quest 

70. Death Valley Days — The Manly Trail 

71. Pocahontas — Powhatan Princess 

72. Tecumseh — The Roaming Cherokee 

73. Hunga Tonga — The Volcano! 

74. Otaheite 1769 — Log Of Captain Cook 

75. How Texas Got Its Shape 

76. First Nations — Eskimo 

77. Pontiac and the Ottawa Wars 

78. Last Of The Wampanoag 

79. Osceola And The Seminole Sorrow 

80. Squanto — The Patuxet Pilgrim 

81. Wreck Of the Charles Eaton 

82. Courthouses Of Texas 

83. Mother Goose Rhymes — The Complete Collection 
84. English Gardens — The Estates 
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Other books published by Larry W Jones: 


85. Log Of Captain Bligh — Mutiny and Survival 

86. Four Voyages Of Christopher Columbus 

87. Expedition Of Cabeza de Vaca 

88. Expedition Of Hernando de Soto 

89. Expedition Of Coronado 

90. Billy the Grizzly 

91. Kidnapped — The Inheritance 

92. Animal Friends Of the Timberlands 

93. Chief Red Jacket — The Orator 

94. Chief Black Hawk — Sauk Clan Leader 

95. The Pied Piper Of Hamelin 

96. How Polynesia Became French 

97. Texas Poisonous Snakes 

98. Rocky Mountain Jim From Muggins Gulch 

99. Buffalo Bill When The West Was Wild 

100. Buffalo Jones — Saving the Yellowstone Bison 
101. Calamity Jane — Woman Of the Western Plains 
102. How To Tie Knots 

103. Chief Manuelito - NAVAJO 

104. Annie Oakley — Rimfire Cowgirl 

105. Philippine History — From Magellan To Mindanao 
106. Expedition Of Sieur de LaSalle 

107. Comanche Moon Of Blanco Canyon 

108. Rip Van Winkle — The Sleepy Dutchman 

109. Michelangelo — Renaissance Man 

110. Baldwin - King Of Locomotives 

111. Winnie-The-Pooh and Friends He Knew 

112. The Blue Lagoon Saga 

113. Molly Finney - Capture Slavery Freedom 

114. John Jacob Astor - Business Master 

115. Mask Of The Lone Ranger 

116. History Of Windsor Castle 

117. The Port Royal 1692 Disaster 

118. Day Of the Double Sun - The Manhattan Project 
118. Riding Along the Salt Grass Trail 

119. Day Of the Double Sun - The Manhattan Project 
120. One Thousand And One Initial Letters 

121. The Log Of Paul Bunyan — Master Woodsman 


All his publications are available on Lulu.com 


